Young People 


The Child’s New Day 


ALTHOUGH nearly two thousand 
years have passed since Jesus, setting 
a little child in the midst, gave to the 
world his estimate of child welfare 
and uttered his pronouncement 
against the individual or the social 
order that failed of this righteous esti- 
mate, yet the world is slow in coming 
to a right valuation of childhood. 

Raymond Fuller, of the National 
Child Labor Committee, says: ‘“‘The 
nation that accepts the leadership of 
little children and sets them in ithe 
midst of its counselors, that nation 
will lead all others in health, happi- 
ness, intelligence, morality, and eili- 
ciency of its citizens, and in national 
prosperity, both material and spiritual.” 
The same idea is expressed by Wil- 
liam Chenery, associate editor of Thc 
Survey, who states that “nothing il- 
luminates more clearly the character 
of a State than the method it utilizes 
in the upbringing of its youth; a3 the 
progress which every nation makes or 
fails to make is faithfvlly recorded in 
the history of the rearing of its chil- 
dren.” 

Neither Church nor State has been 
sufficiently concerned in the past with 
the problems of child care and child 
development. The State will spend 
millions for the protection and scien- 
tific nurture of its live stock, as con- 
trasted with thousands spent for the 
protection and nurture of its children, 
whereas the Church, silent, indiffor- 


ent, complacent, has reared lofty 
spires to heaven in the midst of many 
social wrongs—wrongs against child- 
hood and motherhood. 


THe CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


. But a growing solicitude for the 
welfare of the child is manifesting 
itself, and the child’s new day seems 
at last about to dawn. About twelve 
years ago the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau was established by Mr.. Roosevelt. 
Miss Julia Lathrop, a woman of large 
experience and in every way suited 
for the position, was appointed chief. 
The Children’s Bureau is directed by 
law to study infant mortality; and in 
order to do this it is necessary to 
know how many babies are born and 
how many die annually under the age 
of one year. This calls for a com- 
plete, uniform system of birth regis- 
tration; but our country, as a whole, 
is deveid of uniform and complete 
record of births and deaths. (In the 
best governed countries of Europe 
such records have long been avail- 
able.) The Census Bureau estimates 
that 300,000 babies die annually be- 
fore the first year; and calculations 
based on these figures indicate that 
since the last census 2,500,000 children 
born’ in this land of opportunity died 
before they reached their first birth- 
day. Many of these might have been 
saved by proper feeding and proper 
care. This large infant mortality is a 
great national disaster, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is seeking to make avail- 
able such facts as will help other Or- 
ganizations in reducing the number 
of deaths. The value of birth regis- 
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tration is shown in nearly every rela- 
tion of life, and a growing interest in 
this item of vital statistics is indi- 
cated by the rapid advance made by 
the States in passing registration 
laws. 


PuBLIc PROTECTION or MATERNITY AND 
INFANCY 

Out of a series of studies made dur- 
ing the war by the Children’s Bureau 
grew plans for special efforts to stir 
popular sentiment toward obtaining 
new laws for the protection of child- 
hood, new ideals for the development 
of the race. The year 1919 was desig- 
nated as “Children’s Year,” and the 
Church and all other welfare organi- 
zations were drafted to aid the holy 
cause of child nurture. One impor- 
tant feature of the campaign was the 
effort to secure the passage of an act 
in Congress for the public protection 
of infancy and maternity. This meas- 
ure was called the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill and was indorsed by the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Council, in session at 
Kansas City, and by other welfare or- 
ganizations. The bill was never re- 


ported by the committee, but there is 


every reason to believe that the next 


‘bill drawn for such a purpose will meet 


a better fate, since the platforms of 
both great parties indorse such a 
measure and the women of the nation 
will surely press its passage. More 
than 16,000 mothers die yearly from 
causes arising from childbirth. In 
fact, more women die between the ages 
of fifteen and forty-four from condi- 
tions caused by this one thing than 
from any other cause save tuberculosis 
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‘*—a situation which more knowledge 
and better care could prevent. ‘he, 


LEGISLATION AGAINST CHInp LAbor 


Child labor is another great foe of 
child welfare. George Creel, in a Vol- 
ume on “Children in Bondage,” gives 
the following vivid review of the situa- - 
tion as it was and still is in many 
of its worst features. He says: “Few 
are the States in this great country 
that come before the court of public 
opinion with clean hands: Look 
where we will, we may see it; for the 
stretch of 2,500,000 toiling children is 
from east, west, north, and _ south. 
Mark them as they huddle in the 
darkness, the squalor, and disease of 
city tenements, pouring youth and 
hope and happiness into trifles for the 
adornment of the more fortunate. Be- 
hold them as they bend low in the 
blinding dust of the coal breakers, 
winnowing the rushing stream with 
torn and bleeding fingers! as they 
watch needles that set three thousand 
stitches a minute; as they creep on 
their knees through the mire of the 
cranberry bogs; as they whimper in 
the biting dawn on their way to the 

shucking sheds where the sharp edges 
of the oyster shells cut and bruis- 
baby fingers. Their faces are ghastly 
in the glare of the white-hot furnaces 
of the glass factories. In the cotton 
mills, from dawn to dusk, the close air 
is heavy with lint, and from the to- 
bacco that is rolled into smokes by lUit- 
tle fingers arise minute particles not 
good for little lungs to breathe. The 
acid from the hcads of shrimps eats 
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“. into the flesh of childish hands; ana 

in other canneries an exhaustion is en- 
_« tailed that ruins baby bodies as sure. 
Me ly as any acid. 

To remedy such conditions as these, 
the National Child Labor Committee 
came into being. With indefatigable 
energy and untiring devotion this com- 
mittee has labored, in season and out 
of season, with the result that public 
opinion has been stirred and public 
% sentiment aroused against the sapping 

of the nation’s blood by this vampire . 
* that has fastened itself on our socia! 
*- and industrial body. Many States 

have created child welfare comniis- 
' sions and are working to bring their 

~ child labor laws up to the standard 

which is set forth in the Federal Child 
‘ Labor Law that went into effect 
+ April, 1919. The provisions of this bill 
are: no employment of children un- 
der fourteen in mills, factories, and 
manufacturing establishments; no em- 
ployment of children under sixteen in 
mines and quarries; an eight-hour 
day and no night work for children 
under sixteen. The constitutionality 
of the law is yet to be tested, how- 
ever. 


. Cuinp LAnor 1N RurAL SECTIONS 


There is still a large group of chil- 
dren unprotected by any child labor 

z restriclions, however; for example: 
“ No account is taken of the children 
. working in the cotton and _ tobacco 

‘ fields of the South, the beet fields of 
the West, and on the thousands of 
home-farms throughout the country. 
The old idea that farm labor is good 
for children dies hard. While the Gulf 
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States enacted laws protecting the oys- 
ters and shrimp and inflicting heavy 
penalties for tearing them from their 
beds before they attain size and 
strength, no penalties were fixed by 
law for tearing children from their 
beds in the gray of the early dawn to 
mangle their hands at oyster-shucking 
and shrimp-picking. And by the same 
token the farmer who approves of and 
uses child labor will not countenance 
colt labor, though it is well known that 
a child of twelve years is younger in 
proportion than a horse of two. Not 
until Congress and State legislation 
are made to take the same interest in 
the welfare of children that they do in 
crops and cattle, is any citizen entitled 
to rest and complacency. 


Tue CuiLp’s Bopy 


Our army draft revealed the very 
startling fact that thirty-five per cent 
of our nation’s youth was defective— 
incapacitated from one cause or an- 
other for rendering the service needed 
in a time of crisis. An appalling situa- 
tion! This revelation has caused great 
concern among health officials and edu- 
cators, and they are now turning with 
keen interest to the health problems of 
the present generation of children. 

From statistics gleaned from the 
medical inspection in the public schools, 
it was estimated that 15,000,000 chil- 
dren in the United States are suffering 
from one defect or another which re- 
tards them mentally, physically, and 
morally. Rural investigations show 
that the country child is as defective 
as the city child. A campaign is be- 
ing launched which promises to put 
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the teaching of health habits in every 
school throughout the land ; and 
normal schools are training teachers 
to teach health habits through a sys- 
tem of plays, games, and songs in 
Which the children delight. 

Effort is also being put forth to se- 
cure intelligent compulsory physical 
training, rather than a system of mill- 
tary training which can reach only a 
limited number because of exemp- 
tion, occupies a time too short to ac- 
complish results, and creates a false 
and temporary standard of obedience. 


THE CHILD’s MIND. 


Our experience in training our army 
has made us realize, too, what our 
familiar statistics on illiteracy mean 
in terms of fitness to meet an emer- 
fency; and it has brought the knowl- 
edge that the public schools have not 
accomplished as much as we had fond- 
ly hoped. Reports from educational 
Surveys show unsuspected defects in 
the system. In many cities, hundreds 
of children go to school in half-day re- 
lays because there are not enough 
Seats or enough teachers to serve 
them. It is further shown that the 
Seventy-four per cent of city children 
leaving school for industrial purposes 
as soon as the law allows have not 
completed the sixth grade. The prin- 
cipal reasons assigned for the exodus 
are economic necessity and dissatis- 
faction with the schools. Rural com- 
munities show an illiteracy twice as 
great as the urban—one in ten of 
rural population being classed ag il- 
literate. 
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Under present conditions there is a 
most unequal distribution of educa- 
tional opportunities between the city 
and the rural schools. Many of the 
latter are so poorly organized and 
taught that the country children re- 
gard them as an unmixed evil. In ad- 
dition to the inefficiency of the 
schools, child labor on the farm plays 
its part in the percentage of illiter- 
acy of the rural districts by keeping 
the children out of school, by shorten- 
ing the school term, and by causing 
irregular attendance. But: there is 
the 


DAWN or A New Day 


As a corollary to the Federal Child 
Labor Law there was introduced Into 
the last Congress an educational Dill 
which provides for a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary 
of Education to sit in the President’s 
Cabinet. The bill calls for an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000, to be applied 
toward the equalizing of educational 
opportunities in the States. The Dill 
was indorsed by all organizations 
working for child protection, includ- 
ing the Woman’s Missionary Council. 
Both parties are committed to the 
plan of Federal aid to education, be- 
ing assisted thereto by women voters. 

Though much remains to be done, 
yet there is on every hand evidences 
of an awakening. The American child 
is coming into its own. Society has 
a clearer idea of the future problems 
which the children of this generation 
must solve, and a new sense of the 
menace of the over-worked, under- 
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developed, and under-educated child. 
All of which quickens the determina- 
tion to give them a better preparation 
for the adventure of the new life be- 
fore them. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR TARLEAUX ILLUSTRAT- 
ING THE Cuinp’s New Day 


ScENE I. A _ well-lighted stage; in 
center of the stage is a beautiful child 
of eight or ten years being amused 
by the spirit of Innocent Mirth. Hov- 
ering near, watching with eager inter- 
est, are the spirits of Youth, Health, 
Beauty, and Intellect. From the rear, 
unseen, some one reads in a clear 
voice the passages in which Jesus - 
speaks of little children (Matt. xix. 
13-15; Mark ix. 36, 37, 42). Enter, as 
the lights are lowered, Child Labor, 
Disease, Ignorance, Stupidity, and 
Death. The beautiful spirits shrink 
and cower, the child tries to hide 
from these whom it sees to be its ene- 
mies. The curtain falls, just ag the 
horrid shapes get to the center of the 
stage. 

SceENE II. The little girl, ragged, 
dirty, the picture of abject need and 
despair, lies prone upon the floor in 
the center of the stage, while over 
her bend in wicked glee the evil spir- 
its who have wrought this havoe with 
mind and body. The lights at first 
are very dim, but gradually they come 
up; soft music is heard in the back- 
ground. The evil spirits show con- 
cern. Noiselessly the spirit of De- 
voted Womanhood enters, hand in 
hand with the Spirit of Christianity, 
followed by Knowledge, Enlightened 
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Public Opinion, Woman’s Suffrage, the 
Children’s Bureau, the National Child 
Labor Committee, Child Health Or- 
ganization, the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, the Public School, Law En- 
forcement League, and the Woman’s 
Missionary Council... The spirits of 
evil show signs of intense fear. Knowl- 
edge, Public School, and Enlightened 
Public Opinion close with Ignorance, 
driving her into a corner and finally 
off the stage. In the same way Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee singles 


out Child Labor, and Child Health’ 


Organization with Playground and 
Recreation Association and Mental 
Hygiene put to flight Disease and 
Death. Christianity, Womanhood, 
Woman’s Missionary Council lift the 
child to her feet, while Law Enforce- 
ment and Children’s Bureau take ac- 
tive part now here, now there, and 
the curtain goes down as the forces of 
good are seen to triumph. 

ScenE III. The child sits on @ 
raised dais, while back of her, protect- 
ing, stands Columbia, and on. each 
side are the forces for child protection 
who have saved her. All sing the “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” in which 
the audience joins. 

SUGGESTIONS AS To Costume. In the 
first scene the spirits about the child 
are dressed in conventional Greek Ccos- 
tume, with any additional touch that 
may be distinctive. In Scene II the 
spirits of evil are also, to a certain eXx- 
tent, conventional. In addition, plac- 
ards may be fastened on their backs 
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carrying certain telling statistics—e. g., 
Child Labor should show 2,000,000 
children warped mentally, physically, 
and spiritually by Child Labor. Dis- 
ease should bear a placard showing 
that 300,000 babies die annually be- 
fore their first birthday, and 15,000,000 
children in the United States are de- 
fective, 16,000 mothers die yearly from 
childbirth. Ignorance should give 
the information that seventy-four per 
cent of the children leaving school for 
industrial purposes have not completed 
the sixth grade. Stupidity should 
show that the State spends millions 
through the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry and only thousands through its 
Children’s Bureau. In the same way 
the forces of good should be made dis- 
tinctive: for example, the Children’s 
Bureau should carry the motto: “Pro- 
tection for Childhood and Maternity.” 

[Note.—It is well not to have a very 
young child to take part in the tab- 
leaux, because of the effect on the 
child. Perhaps it would be even bet- 
ter, if possible, to get a girl in her 
teens who can “make up” to represent 
a child.] 


“GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY” 
BY DENIS A. M’CARTHY 


Pienty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin! ) 

Plenty of room for prison pens, 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Willing enough to pay;) 

But never a place for the lads to race; 
No, never a place to play! 
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Plenty of room for shops and stores, 
‘ (Mammon must have the best! ) 
Plenty of room for the running sores 

That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead , 

The hearts of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent, 

No, never a place to play! 

Plenty of room for schools and halls, 

Plenty of room for art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, 

Platform, stage, and mart. 

Proud is the city—she finds a place, 

For many a fad to-day, 

But she’s more than blind if she fails 
to find 

A place for the BONE to play! 

Give them a chance for innocent sport, 

Give them a chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the harm is done! 
Give them a chance—if you stint them 

now, 

To-morrow you'll have to pay 
A ‘larger bill for a darker ill, 

So give them a place to play! 
—Journal of Education, March 4, 1909. 
Reprinted in the June, 1909, issue of 
“The Playground.” 


Woman's ‘ Missionary Goulet, M. E. Church, 
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